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Queries, with desires that she might come up 
to them in every point; and that she had 
found much satisfaction in these meetings. 
These observations led me to reflect how un- 
concernedly I have often sat inthem. At this 
time a desire attended my mind that I might 
endeavor after greater solidity on these occa- 
sions, as well as in Meetings for Worship. 
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AN article in the Boston Transcript has this 
to say about the Society of Friends, as their 
principles observed heretofore have made them 
factors in the betterment of their times:— 

The Quakers have always had a sociological 
importance out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. Never counting more than two hundred 
thousand of their faith in the whole world, 
they have had, especially in England, a large 
share in prison reform, the restriction and 
final abolition of slavery and many minor re- 
forms which all of us enjoy, without knowing 
their source. In their peace teachings, in 
their standards of practical morality and phi- 
lanthropy, to some extent even in their ideas 
of theology, they have always held doctrines 
that men of all sects or of no sect are now 
coming to as discoveries. The surprising 
thing is that they could live as a sect while 
the world was catching up with them. 

If, as it is a fashion to assert, the Society’s 
“‘Middle Ages” (when it was adhering to its 
testimonies), was a “desert,” how could it 
have heen blossoming with so many roses? 

We are content to leave events to prove 
whether modern endeavor is throwing itself 
upon substitutes for that inspeaking author- 
ity which once made Quakerism efficient ‘‘out 
of all proportion to its numbers.”” Many an 
eloquent vaunter of the victories of Quaker- 
ism needs to be reminded that they are the 
outcome of principles which he is disparaging. 
As to the largely changed theory of public 
worship under the still unchanged name, the 
writer of the above article pronounces the old 
Quaker meeting a thing of the past. We have 
heard it publicly prophesied by the late Ed- 
ward L. Scull, that if Friends should fail to oc- 
cupy in spirit a waiting public worship, the 
privilege would eventually be taken away from 
them. Wherever now it is a thing of the 
past, so must those eminent fruits be. 
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WHILE churches claim the function of set- 
ting members to work, the genuine Friend 
looks for his work to the Head of the Church 
alone. 














WHEREVER there is a mourner, there is a 
comforter. 
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EVERY success achieved for mere self-inter- 
est, is a downward step towards failure. 
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THE place to start from for eternal life, is 
just where thou art. 







AN article by “Penn” in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, on the city’s burial places, 
takes occasion to say thus of the Friends:— 


I have sometimes thought that the Quakers 
in their indifference to the body—forgotten 
as it usually is, after all, by most of us when 
asingle generation has passed—show sense 
without sacrifice of the fine feelings of hu- 
manity. The flesh and bones are to them 
nothing to be commemorated or preserved; they 
revere only the spirit and the memory of good 
and useful lives, and to the strictest of the 
sect even a simple headstone is a mark of hu- 
man vanity. The supremacy of the Inner Light 
as their guide of life and oracle of duty saves 
them from superstitious veneration of the in- 
mates of a graveyard and fastens their 
thoughts on the souls of the departed and not 
on outward emblems of sorrow and mourning. 
To them a cemetery like Laurel Hill or the 
Monument and others like them, with mauso- 
leums and columns and statuary and stones 
thick with epitaphs, are only examples of the 
foolishness of worldly pomp. 




























Wirtu the recurrence of a series of Quarter- 
ly Meetings, the diary of Mary Jessup has 
fallen open to us at the following paragraph, 
written when she was seventeen years of age: 

Attended the Quarterly Meeting; Rebecca 
Wright (from* America) was present, who 
mentioned that in her early years, when she 
attended our Meetings for Discipline, she was 
led to consider the great importance of the 







** As I stepped upon the steamboat to leave 
Nantucket,’’ said Andrew P. Peabody (then 
preacher to Harvard University) in a conver- 
sation with the writer, “‘ there was handed to 
me by William Mitchell a copy of Bates’s Doc- 
trines of Friends ;—‘ not that | aim to indoc- 
trinate thee,’ said he, ‘but that thou may 
understand us better.’ | took the book and 
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have read it with deep interest, and there is 
not a volume in my library that I prize more 
highly. I believe that the various denomina.- 
tions of Christianity will ultimately come under 
a united view of Christian truth. the principles 
of which will be those now called Quakerism.” 
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The Lot of the Christians in Russia. 


By Michael Sherbinin, (at J.S. Elkinton’s 
request). 

Beloved Friends and Brethren in Christ. It 
is with a sense of awe and ‘fear of God, be- 
fore whom all flesh shall appear and all men 
shall give account of their words in the day 
of judgment, that I take up the pen to convey 
to you the record of some facts of which I 
was eye-witness and which might be interest- 
ing to you in our common cause of service to 
which our Divine Master is calling us. 

Russia, where I was born and which re- 
ceived a name and form of Christianity one 
thousand years ago, has recently heard the 
Word of God and is arising out of a sleep of 
centuries. Young men and women of both 
the higher and lower classes begin to respond 
to the Divine calling, and, with hearts enrap- 
tured by the glory and sweetness of that call- 
ing, step out to Christ without the camp of 
the conventional state religion, bearing their 
Lord’s reproach. They gather the air into 
their lungs and we are at the moment when 
the hush of conventional silence and compul- 
sory form of speech will be broken by a trium- 
phant song of those who have tasted the true 
liberty which Christ alone can give, and who as 
the true Israel of God have emerged out of 
the threatening wave of the Red Sea of judg- 
ment and of the Egypt of fleshly wisdom and 


| tyranny of thought, to follow and serve Him 


who of God is made unto us wisdom and who 
is the Prince of the kings of the earth. 

Russia realizes the necessity of public in- 
struction, but this instruction has as its aim 
not so much to raise the moral level of the 
people as to help to bring up enlightened sol- 
diers and officers of the state. The schools, 
started in the second half of the Nineteenth 
century, helped for the most part to corrupt 
people rather than to have a moralizing effect. 
I heard a very correct saying in South Russia, 
where I spent eight years of my married life: 
‘*Before our people had the public schools, a 
peasant could leave his plough in the field over 
night, but since we got these schools he can 
no more leave his implements in the field, be- 
cause they will be stolen.” 

The schools went on with their educational 
work but the children got in them little reli- 
gious enlightenment and the rich Russian 
landowners preferred to take managers of the 
German, English and Swedish nationality rath- 
er than to entrust their estates to a Russian. 
The large restaurants of Moscow and St. Pe- 
tersburg also recruited their waiters from Mo- 
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ters were drunkards and the Tartars were not 
drunkards and were more honest. It is for 
this same reason that the menials of the Im- 
perial palaces of Russia are chosen from the 
Tartars. 

This is also the reason why many Kussian 
statesmen and aristocrats take as their coach- 
men members of the sect called ‘‘Old Believ- 
ers,’ who do not use intoxicants, rather than 
to entrust their persons and lives to the ‘‘or- 
thodox” sons of the State Church. This is 
also why the German and foreign banners and 
capital owners find the doors of Russia open 
to them while those doors close again upon the 
wealthy Russians of the same profession; and 
lastly this is also the reason why poor Russia, 
liberated by Alexander II. of serfdom, enters, 
if she has not already entered, upon a period 
of enslavement to the wealthy foreign mil- 
lionaire; who in spite of the profession of pa- 
triotism heard on the lips of the Church, state 
and press, is much more favored in his enter- 
prises than the sons of the land. 

Time and space would not permit me to 
state other instances which make the following 
saying too true: ‘‘Russia gives her adopted 
children what she refuses her own children.’’ 
This was true since the Slav tribes living one 
thousand years ayo near lake I|!men, half-way 
between Moscow and the Baltic Sea, sent a 
message to the Scandinavian princess called 
Varingar-Russ saying: ‘‘Our land is vast and 
rich but there is no order in it. Come to rule 
and have dominion over us.’’ The ritual of 
the Greek Church is somewhat like that of the 
Roman Church, and in fact these two churches 
have much ground in common. The poor 
Greek priest is as much a slave to his holy im- 
age asa pagan is a slave to hisidol. Perhaps 
there have existed holy men in the Greek 
Church who could pray to their God ‘‘in spirit 
and in truth” and for whom a picture was but 
a remembrance and symbol of holy events and 
facts or martyrs, but now-a-days, | am sorry to 
say, the holy image is to the priest what the 
graven idol is to the heathen. If a man hap- 
pened to burn or destroy a holy image he is 
treated like a gross criminal and sent to Si- 
beria. The same lot awaits a man if he dares 
publicly declare, that an image howsoever 
holy it may be, is and remains a wooden board 
with some oil paint on it. No marvel that the 
common people call the images gods, and no 
marvel that such dissenters as the Molokans, 
Doukhobors and Stundists abhor them as a 
weapon of the wicked one. A Russian mer- 
chant steals and cheats, and then goes toa 
temple and presents to it an expensive holy 
image with the gold and precious stones or 
offers other propitiatory sacrifices to the 
Church. A woman who owns a house of ill- 
fame moves with her establishment to the an- 
nual fair of Nizhni and before starting sends 
for priests to hold prayer and ask God’s speed 
ani blessing for her trade. A party of work- 
men erect a distillery where brandy will be 
sold to the neighboring villages, and affix a 
nice white cross on the front piece of the 
building to show that their work is done in 
the name of Him who triumphed on the cross 
over the prince of Darkness. 

Surely things have come to an extreme and 
they cannot go further in Russia. The time 
of the crisis has come. The world is enthroned 










































































hammedan Tartars, as most of the Russian wai- 








on the seat of the Church, and laughing to 
scorn her most sacred traditions and lega- 
cy, crucifies with irony the members of that 
blessed Head, crowned with thorns. The great 
Russian poet Poushkin well expressed this 
irony when he saw an officer of the state who 
had reached his rank through theft and bribes 
and was adorned for his merits with the order 
of son.e cross. Poushkin’s verses on account 
of this knight could be thus rendered in Eng- 
lish: 

O Christ, who from eternal loss 

Didst save the thief upon a cross, 

From a new curse now send relief 

And save the cross upon a thief! 

After the Russian troops returned trium- 
phant from the Turkish War in 1877 the blood- 
stained banners and standards of the enemy 
were hanged up in a large ‘‘Temple in honor 
of Christ the Saviour,’’ especially erected a 
few years later in commemoration of the vic- 
tory. The banners brought by the Russians 
when they returned from Paris after the fall 
of Napoleon, were deposited in the Kazan Ca- 
thedral in Petersburg, where they can be seen 
up to this day. In both cases the followers 
of Christ forgot that their God was not a god 
of bloodshed like Jason of old, to whose tem- 
ple the Romans brought their trophies of war. 

In the chief town of Russia, St. Petersburg, 
the gospel was preached by godly men during 
the reign of Alexander I. However it seems 
that the work of God in which Lord Radstock 
and Colonel Basil Pashkof were instrumental 
at the close of the Nineteenth century had 
such a lasting influence that it brought in mo- 
tion all the classes like the waves produced on 
the surface of the waters by the propeller of 
some gigantic ocean steamer, waves which are 
transmitted to an incredible distance. The work 
was sound and deep and good not only in quan- 
tity but in quality. While these worked in 
the North, other workers labored in the South, 
and the vast population of European Russia 
was put into commotion. The conflagration 
was general and the persecutions, imprison- 
ments and banishments helped as always only 
the more to spread the fire. Alexander II., 
under whose reign the movement arose, was 
not unfavorably disposed towards it and the 
prefect of Petersburg, General Trepof, showed 
a friendly disposition, by ordering the whole 
city police to help and protect the good work. 
However after the death of that liberal em- 
peror, those cruel persecutions, just men- 
tioned, broke out and several (hristians, es- 
pecially of the poorer classes, were deported 
to such barren places of the Caucusus where 
they were half starved to death or where they 
caught deadly diseases from being obliged to 
find their dwellings in damp and filthy huts 
often dug out in the mountains. These trou- 
bles have not yet ceased, and the South Rus- 
sian dissenters especially are much restricted 
in their worship and in their liberty; but it 
seems now that the exodus of the Doukho- 
bors has given the start and there is quite a 
wave of Southern dissenters, which carries and 
brings them to the shores of America. I hear 
that during the last two years one hundred 
Russian families settled in North Dakota, a 
few settled in Saskatchewan, Canada, and 
about fifty-five families have passed through 
Winnipeg this summer on their way to the 
West. 


During my present visit to Winnipeg, where 
I am spending some hours of leisure in study. 
ing the educational system and schools of this 
country, I have the privilege of meeting fre 
quently with some Russian brethren who have 
not words enough to say how their soul jg 
grateful to God, whose providence brought 
them and their children out of this conditiog 
of thraldom, where even their wives and their 
children would not be acknowledged legal by 
the government, —into that land of abundance 
and freedom. One of them, Kapoustinski, 
told me he dreams often that he is still jp 
Russia pleading with the Russian government 
to sell him the passport, without which no 
subject is allowed to cross the frontier, and 
adds the brother, —*‘I often awake from sucha 
dream and to my great joy and amazement 
have to realize, that what 1 so much yearned 
after in my dreams is already a blessed real- 
ity.”’ I quite sympathize with that friend, 
as I have passed through an analogous experi- 
ence in Russia and have dreamt during the 
year of my being settled here, at least ten or 
twelve times a similar dream. 

My prayer and endeavor is to put within 
your reach all the interesting facts connected 
with this persecution and this exodus, so as ta 
enable yuu to judge what you could do in help- 
ing these persecuted friends to lead ‘‘a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godliness and hon- 
esty.”’ 

Receive, respected friends, this short sketch 
I promised to send you, and do not forget in 
your prayers your humble and grateful friend, 

MICHAEL SHERBININ, 










































Letters from Doukhobors in Siberia. 


EXPOSTULATING WITH SOME IN CANADA. 





Krom a man among the Doukhobors in exile, 
to Simeon Vasilievitch Vereschagin, who lives 
in the village Terpenie, Saskatchewan. 

DEAR BROTHER SIMEON VASILIEVITCH!—We 
received a long letter from Evan Evsaevitch 
Konkin, who writes of his daughter’s illness, 
and of the runaway of three Doukhobors from 
Siberia to Canada, and about your refusal to 
hold cattle. The note about the latter I am 
sending you with this, thinking that it will be 
important for you and all your brothers and 
sisters to know what Evan Evsaevitch thinks 
about it. 

I think that man and beast should work, 
and to manage the work there should be the 
one to whom God gave the knowledge-—that 
is, man. Without the management of man 
the animals will suffer and perish, not only in 
a cold climate, but in a warm one also. Work 
makes man and animals wiser and _ better. 
When the animal is let loose it gets wild and 
foolish. It is a sin to beat and ill-treat the 
animal, but there is no sin in that the animal 
works and gives man its extra wool, milk, and 
other things. I think that if a man always 
treated his animal with love, it would itself 
desire to work with man and serve him, be- 
cause in light work there is no suffering, but 
pleasure, especially in regard to the one he 
loves. 

Do you not know the unanswerable attach- 
ment of a dog to a man he loves? And how 
pitiful if the man, desiring to liberate it, 
sends it away. I think that your animal 
which you have liberated will itself return to 
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8, where aa ee ee ee ee ee ee 
n study. serve you and profit by your love. Is it pos- Letters on the Doukhobor Situation. ‘I believe that the men here will take up 
S of this sible you will send it away again? If it was} From William Halstead, Methodist minister, | their land. The others, who, I think, must be 
‘ing fre. hard for the cattle to live with you and work | Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. Eighth Month | crazy, won’t take their land. Indeed, some 
rho have for you, then being liberated it would not} 25th, 1902. of them made a bonfire of their harness and 
r soul ig come back to you. But it will surely come| <‘],ooking back and thinking of the kind | fur coats, and they wear rubbers, not leather; 
brought back unless you send it somewhere far away, | Providence of God regarding the Doukhobors, | they won’t drink milk, or eat butter or eggs, 
Ondition where without your care it will probably die. | jt seems to me very fortunate that they were | 4nd some are looking for “‘the coming of the 
nd their I also don’t find it a sin to feed on milk and | brought to our West at the time they came, | Lord.” 1 am sorry to say that they don’t be- 
legal by eggs. ; ; as it would have been now much more difficult | lieve even in Peter Verigen. The Doukhobors 
undance Please write what you feel in yourselves | to have procured land for them. It is marvel-| here are not keen on the school, and will not 
astinski, when you remain alone before your conscience | }ous how the land in our West is being sold| Send their children. But still the boys say 
still jp and God. Do you feel that it is a sin for you| and taken up. From all I hear, the Doukho- | that they will come in the winter. | feel that 
ernment § to use animals for work, and to feed on milk, | bors see that it was a very good thing for | it is a great test of patience, and even if the 
hich no butter, and eggs? And why has such a thought | them to come when they did. They have been | School work should have to be given up for a 
‘ier, and been bred in the minds of your brethren? Is} able to get plenty of work, and have been| time, | dare not leave these people. No one 
m sucha it not from this, that being settled down and | raising stock, cultivating land, and earning | has ever lived long enough among them to 
azement comforted materially, you and your brothers} good wages on new ruilroads, building and in| £ain their confidence. I get many things in 
yearned and sisters have begun to long for more spir-| helping in harvest fields. . . . The wages|Teturn for medicine, such as chickens, eggs, 
sed real. itual food? You in your souls have begetten | are $1.75 per day and board. butter and vegetables; and they show me so 

friend, astrong desire to do good around you, and, ‘In yesterday’s Free Press there is pub-| much kindness in many ways that I feel grate- 
sexperi- § imagining that the animals are suffering in| ished a letter of thanks expressing gratitude | ful to God that He sent me here.” 


‘ing the captivity, you have desired to liberate them, | for the great kindness of American Friends in Reid. M. D inni 
t tenor | and in that way to do, if only pretended good | bringing them to this country and in helping ee aes aA alg ae = 
to the animals who are not at all in need of it, | them to get a start.” 6th. 1902 y has oe 
i within and in so doing you want to satisfy your thirst aa, 10Us. 
‘*Believing that this deflection of the young 


nected for good. Letter to a Friend from Joseph S. Elkinton. 


so as ta But, our dear brethren and sisters, why} ‘‘Many statements have of late been made| men (to liberal ideas and railroad workers’ 
in help- imagine the unexisting suffering of cattle, | in the public papers concerning the Doukho-| habits) had been brought upon their own heads 
‘a quiet when there is so much of real, actual suffer-| bors in Canada which have been greatly exag- | ag a Divine retribution for some disloyalty to 
ind hon- ing with which our brethren are afflicted? . .| gerated. It cannot be denied that agitators| truth on their own part, a few of these old 
“The harvest truly is great, but the laborers| and deceivers have wrought mischief among | men thought it to be their duty to follow still 

‘t sketch § are few.” them by discouraging them from taking up| more closely the ‘law of conscience,’ and they 
orget in I beg of you, dear brother, to think, please, | homesteads and inducing some very strange | therefore resolved not only to adhere to for- 
| friend, with the brethren and sisters, and let us know | practices, but not nearly to as great extent as| mer principles, but to carry those principles 
BININ. what (iod has put on your hearts and minds. | is represented. There were no such sights as | ty a still greater and (to us) a less pardonable 
’ May God help us to do his will, and to serve | that they were reduced in flesh, as the papers| extreme. They discarded the use of boots 
14. as far as our strength will allow to forward | state, when | was among them in the early | and shoes, harness and all other articles: made 
the kingdom of peace and love. summer, and my son some weeks later re-| from the skins of dead animals, and many of 

Please give the copy of Evan Evsaevitch| ported there was no appearance of starva-| them went to such an unreasonable extreme 

in exile, Konkin’s and my letter to all. tion, nor does my correspondence from those | as to doff all clothing made from the product 
‘ho lives Your loving living among them speak of starvation. It}of living animals. Another short step re- 
s EVAN TREGOUBOFF. was thought when I left that as a body they | vealed to a few of the more fanatical that it 
H!—We Greet your mother and all brethren and | were practically self-supporting, and had ex-| was wrong to use animals for any purpose 
saevitch sisters. cellent credit with the sturekeepers. The] whatsoever. These few set out over the col- 
illness, Doukhobors in Saskatchewan had ten thvuu- ony, preaching from village to village this 
rs from ; é ; sand bushels of wheat for sale, and have been} new doctrine, which they claimed was a reve- 
fusal to | .. SYnopsis of a letter of Evan Evsaevitch| reported as having very generally taken up| lation from heaven. Barnum said that ‘all 
er I am § Sonkin to Tchertkoffs. homesteads. races of men like to be humbugged.’ In this 


will be Ouexumesx. Yakoorax “The agent of the Swan River district told | crisis the action of the Doukhobors proves 
ers and ; ss ; a _ | me that 1,500 Doukhobors living in thirteen] that to that rule the Slav is no exception. 
thinks Beloved and dear friends, Anna Konstanti- | villages had no disorder among them, except | The result of the missionary tour of these few 

novna and Vladimir Grigorievitch! that two or three of them did not do as well | fanatical Doukhobors has been that quite re- 


1 work, Letters received lately from Canada in which | for their wives as he thought they might (by cently the Dominion Immigration Department 

be the we are informed that one of the Doukhobors | sending of their wages to them). has taken charge of several hundred head of 
e-—that fasted forty days and nights, and is still alive. ‘*Whilst it is a grievous consideration that | cattle and horses which had formerly been the 
of mas Others, being taken up with that foolish act, | there should have been estrangement through | property of the Doukhobors, but which were 
only in have given up taking milk, butter, eggs, etc., | deceivers and agitators, which has led into| found wandering at will on the prairies. 

Work and are working themselves, having let loose|some fanatical excesses, they, as a body, ‘‘But this aberration is not ‘epidemic,’ only 
better, their cattle. Where do our brethren dig out|are a very interesting people, learning the|a small minority of the Doukhobors are in- 
rild and such absurdity? It is a terrible and incurable | English language faster than might have been| volved. The statements of The Illustrated 
‘eat the calamity, and compels others to suffer, being | expected for the time they have had to do it | London News that ‘taking no thought for the 
animal faultless. in, and have done themselves much credit | future they are making no preparation for the 
ilk, and When will the Almighty Father send them] with their industry in the erection of their| winter,’ is incorrect. Their this year’s crop 
always clear sight, that they might heal their sick- | dwellings, and in their eagerness to p»ssess| of cereals and vegetables is sufficient for the 
l itself nesses and stop abasing his majesty and his | agricultural implements. sustenance of all their people for more than 


dignity with their unaccountable actions? ‘*The Yorktown district has been the most | one winter. The statements of the New York 


jim, be- os 7 ; . Seed 7 
ng, but With much bitterness we have to read and | afflicted by evil-designing and crafty impos-| Tribune that they have ‘abandoned their 
one he re-read the absurd tidings and think: What, | tors, some of whom left Canada; but with per-| fields’ and are ‘gaunt and hungry wrecks’ are 


then, is all our hard suffering for, when there | nicious publications continue to perplex and ||ikewise incorrect. Those who have aban- 


attach- they are leaning on nothing, and instead of} injure. But those who have had a consider-|doned their horses and oxen are themselves 
nd how liberty they are fhaking a heavy and grievous] able number of Doukhobors in their employ | cultivating their fields for next year’s crop. 
‘ate it, yoke? have said they had no better class of men to| If the editor of the New York Tribune could, 
animal Heavy thoughts oppress the sore heart and | work for them.”’ at close quarters, look upon the amount of 


‘turn to compel it to suffer! Sarah Boyle to J. S. Elkinton, from Devil’s | wholesome homemade bread and highly nutri- 
EVAN KONKIN, Lake, Yorkton. Ninth Month, 15th, 1902. tious vegetables assimilated by the average 
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| houses are well built, well arranged and scru- 
pulously clean. In every case that came under 
my personal observation—and I was at pains 
to make very full inquiries—and from all that 
was reported to me, I found they had pro- 
visions for the winter. Their crops have 
been abundant. In addition to the revenue 
thus derived, many of them have been at work 
in harvest fields other than their own, and 
many have been employed on railway construc- 
tion, and by these means they have been ena- 
bled to gather considerable money. In a 
number of instances the Voukhobors have 
bought modern agricultural implements, indi- 
cating that these people are acquiring Cana- 
dian methods of farming at a reasonable early 
period. The general reputation of the Douk- 
hobors, too, for business honesty and integ- 
rity, is above reproach. 

‘‘The merchants and other residents all bear 
testimony to their promptness in meeting their 
financial undertakings as well as to their 
peaceful dispositions and industrious habits.” 


Doukhobor (their fanaticism has not by any 
means impaired their powers of assimilation) 
he could then understand why it is that they 
are not only not ‘gaunt and hungry wrecks,’ 
but that they are evidently so ‘well fed’ that 
in their more natura! life they have been able 
to develop a physical organism which in free- 
dom from acute and chronic disease, in avoir- 
dupois and in power of endurance, is superior 
to that of the Anglo-Saxon. 

**It is equally untrue that the men now ‘sit 
around idle’ and ‘compel the women to do the 
work formerly done by the cattle.’ The 
Doukhobor is nothing if not industrious. Both 
men and women are hard-working. Those of 
them who now do the work formerly done by 
beasts of burden do it spontaneously and do it 
gladly, for it is done from a sense of duty in 
obedience to what they sincerely believe to be 
the voice of conscience, which to the Doukho- 
bor is the voice of God. 

‘‘We do not censure the Puritans as a class 
because there were many religious fanatics 
amongst them. To censure the Doukhobors 
just because a minority of them are religious 
enthusiasts is as unjust as the Doukhobors 
themselves are in judging all Canadians by the 
more uncivilized minority of our people whom 
they occasionally see on the frontiers of our 
civilization in the west. To censure them as 
a people on account of the fanaticism of their 
minority is as illogical as it were to class the 
whole American people with those who follow 
Dowie and Mrs. Eddy. 

‘*In the west there are six classes of men 
who have at all times seemed to glory in the 
abuse of the Doukhobors:- - 

‘*]. The politician of a certain school whose 
political game is ‘to get in,’ and who makes 
political capital out of every opportunity ‘to 
get the other fellow out.’ 

‘*2. The rancher, who wants the whole earth 
within the bounds of his own ranch. 

‘**3. The class who cannot appreciate the 
high moral tone of the Doukhobors and there- 
fore look upon them as hypocrites. 

**4. A fourth class who are so narrowly 
sectarian that they are unable to see any good 
outside the pale of their own particular creed. 

‘**5. A fifth class whose grasping propensi- 
ties in the west are being daily put to shame 
by the more Christian brotherly kindness of 
the Doukhobor, to whom Christianity is noth- 
ing if it do not include the love of neighbor. 

**6. Some of the most unjust things said 
against them have been said by disappointed 
would-be missionaries who thought the Douk- 
hobors were spiritually benighted and were 
anxious to enlighten them. ; 

“‘Just as every Anglo-Saxon ‘craze’ runs 
its course, declines and disappears, so will it 
be with this fanatical exuberance of the Douk- 
hobortsi.” 








































COXEY ARMY CANARD. 


“Did you see a statement made to a city 
paper last week, Mr. Pedley, to the effect that 
a Coxey’s army of one thousand Doukhobots 
were marching to Yorkton to demand food.” 

‘I heard of it,’? answered Mr. Pedley. 
“‘There’s not a tittle of foundation for it. It’s 
a yarn manufactured out of the whole cloth, 
as I said, they have food enough for a year, 
many of them for two and three years; why 
should they demand food.”’ 

‘‘The Doukhobors,’’ went un Mr. Pedley, 
“frequently visit and discuss matters of com- 
mon interest. I noticed that this was being 
done while I was driving through their settle- 
ments of some considerable extent. It is pos- 
sible that some of them have carried to an ex- 
treme limit some of their views regarding the 
ownership and working of cattle and horses 
by releasing them, as they did some time ago. 
Some of the extremists, I understand, are en- 
deavoring to engraft their views on their 
more moderate compatriots, and are travel- 
ing through the settlements with this view. 
Whether they are prepared to go further than 
this in their religious doctrines is doubtful, 
although the matter will in all probability be 
decided with them at an early date. Large 
numbers of them are perfectly contented with 
their present condition, and indicated their 
intention of staying where they are, working 
their land. 


MAKING HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


‘“‘T found several cases where applications 
had been made for homesteading, and a grow- 
ing disposition to conform in other matters 
to departmental regulations. Whatever may 
be the result of the so-called agitation, it is 
at present confined to only two colonies of all 
those that the Doukhobors have established. 
From information | have received I see no 
reason to believe it will extend further.” 


Extract from a letter from Laura Snider to 
Joseph S. Elkinton—Portage La Prairie, Tenth 
Month 27th, 1902. 

“The money you left with me! carefully 
distributed among some needy Doukhobors in 
the hospital. It was very gratefully received 
I assure you—one poor man ill with typhoid 
fever, with wife and family at home unprovi- 





Visited the Doukhobors. 


The following appears in the Manitoba Free 
Press of Tenth Month 29th, as a report of an in- 
terview with Frank Pedley, Superintendent of 
Immigration, who had left Winnipeg for Ot- 
tawa: 

“Did you visit the Doukhobor Community 
while you were away?” 

‘*T visited ten or twelve of their villages,” 
replied Mr. Pedley, and found the Doukho- 
bors to be very comfortably situated. Their 















ded for, was especially thankful for help, 


for 1900 | found to my surprise that the 
Doukhobors ranked third in the number of 
patients who had been treated during the 
year. 


tients very tractable,—very grateful, always 
willing to submit to treatment, even though 
painful—knowing that it was for their good 
always willing to do their part to hasten re- 
covery—which was not always the case with 
other foreigners. 
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“In looking over one of the hospital reports 








I presume, however, that the number 
has been lessened in the last two years. 
“‘We always found the Doukhobors as pa. 











“They seemed to have confidence in both 
physician and nurse and exhibited no suspicion 
—in fact were more intelligent with regard 
to the value of the treatment than people from 
other lands. It was often hard to persuade 
them to stay in the hospital till completely 
cured—as soon as they felt themselves begin- 
ning to recover they wanted to go home; 
wanted to go to work. Many foreigners were 
too willing to stay long after recovery, often 
feigning ailments as an excuse to remain,” 




















Laura Snider was nurse in the Winnipeg 
Hospital at the time of my visiting there on 
my two last visits, at the hospital in Winni- 
peg. She is a widowed daughter of William 
Halstead, a minister in excellent standing 
among the Methodists and one who had inter- 
ested himself for the welfare of the Doukho- 
bors. He grew up in that section of the coun- 
try and was what might be called a successful 
farmer and could encuurage the Doukhobors 
as one experienced in the hardships of pioneer 
life, as also in having reaped the benefit of 
steady perseverance, as he added, with the 
Divine blessing. J. 8. E. 

















WHEN, instead of saying, ‘‘The world owes 
me a living’’ men shall say, ‘‘I owe the world 
a life,’’ then the kingdom shall come in 
power. We owe everything to God but our 
sins.-M. D. Babcock. 
















GROWING PaAIns.—‘‘I think William suffered 
from growing pains this morning,”’ said grand- 
father. ‘‘William is growing in grace, but 
it pains him very much some times.”’ 

‘What is growing in grace?’’ asked Oscar. 

“Growing good; growing like Jesus,” said 
grandfather. 

**Did he grow this morning?” 

‘*T am sure he did. He wanted very much 
to ride with me. He knew his little brother 
and he could not both go, as there was but 
one empty seat in the carriage. So he went 
out under the tree and thought something like 
this: ‘I always have to give up to Oscar, 
just because he is little. 1 hate this growing 
up.” When William felt this way he had a 
very bad growing pain indeed. It hurt hima 
long time, and then he said: ‘I promised Jesus 
that I would try to be strong, and kind to 
everything weaker than myself. I have 4 
pony and a bicycle; let Oscar have the ride 
with grandfather.’’ 

‘‘Why, grandfather, how did you know?” 
cried William. ; 

‘**Because I have had that kind of growing 
pains myself for thirty years, and I know that 
I shall never get over them till I go to live in 
heaven.’’—Selected. 
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For ** THE FRIEND.” 
ODE TO THE FLOWERS. 
Gems of the earth, whose perfumes floating ever 
From hill and valley, mount and prairie sod, 
Mingle in incense to the glorious Giver 
In paths He trod ; 


Should some lone traveler o’er the desert dreary, 
Faint and disheartened, plod his toilsome way, 
A scented floweret may his spirit weary 
Revive and stay. 


In regions far remote—in Arctic highlands, 
Or where the sun beams forth with tropic glare, 
Ye fling o’er continents, and seas and islands 
Your odors rare. 


Unlike the simoon’s blasting breath still seething 
As from a furnace, does your fragrance rise, 
But health and joy and thanks forever breathing 

Beneath the skies. 


Though the fair flowers may lose their transient 
splendor 
And fall upon the soil that gave them birth, 
Yet shall their faded leaves a perfume render, 
Of higher worth. 


Is there not thus a solemn lesson given 
To man, ere yet he yields his mortal breath, 
That praise continual should ascend to heaven 
Through life to death ? 


Blest are the words and actions of the living, 
Whose souls grow “ brighter unto perfect day,” 
Till, like the flowers, their memory surviving 
Shall ne’er decay. 
J. COLLINS. 


—— 


Science and Industry. 


Fox FARMING IN ALASKA.—Witbin the last 
fifteen years the new industry of ‘‘fox farm- 
ing’ has been developed in Alaska. — It origi- 
nated in the desire to preserve the valuable 
blue fox from extermination. The experi- 
ment was begun by placing twenty foxes on 
an unoccupied island. In the course of a few 
years some thirty islands were thus turned in- 
to fox ranches. It was found that the ani- 
mals soon became sufficiently domesticated to 
cease fearing their keepers, and to assemble 
at feeding places. Fight hundred or a thou- 
sand foxes are included inaranch. At the 
proper age a certain number are killed for 
their pelts. The business appears to pay very 
well, and it is suggested that other fur-bear- 
ing animals might be domesticated and prop- 
agated in a similar manner. 

A PorTABLE Foop.—Here is a suggestion 
from over the water concerning the prepara- 
tion of easily carried food for use when one 
expects to be on a physical or mental strain 
and be unable to procure food. This especial 
recipe is called meat lozenges. These are 
made by dissolving slowly two full ounces of 
leaf gelatine (this is more often to be had 
from the druggist than the grocer) in a quart 
of very strong, well-flavored clear-meat stock. 
Bring to the boil, then cook sharply till it is 
reduced to a gummy syrup, skimming care- 
fully during the cooking till no more scum 
arises. Pour the liquid on plates and cool, 
when it may be cut across in diamonds, the 
tablets then packed in little tin air-tight 
boxes. 





NITRATES PRODUCED BY ELECTRICITY.—The 
most interesting sight which Lord Kelvin re- 
garded that he saw in his recent visit to 











America, was the working of an apparatus at 
Niagara Falls in extracting nitrogen from the 
air. When it is remembered that the world’s 
food supply depends in the long run on the 
presence of nitrates in the soil, a practical 
method of producing nitric acid enough to re- 
pair the drain of constant cultivation becomes 
an important matter. By the apparatus of 
Charles S. Bradley and D. R. Lovejoy, of Ni- 
agara Falls, about two and a half per cent. of 
oxides of nitrogen are yielded from the air 
passing through. If the gases are brought in 
contact with caustic potash they produce salt- 
petre, if the base is caustic soda they yield 
nitrate of soda. With this as a fertilizer, 
land that produced twelve bushels of wheat to 
the acre has been made to produce thirty-six, 
and the yield of hay has been increased from 
$15 to $28 per acre. A power of doubling 
or trebling the world’s food product is thus 
indicated. 

BEGINNING OF OSTRICH FARMS.—Fifty years 
ago the domestication of the ostrich was an 
idea scouted by most of the zoologists who 
had given time and thought to the subject. 
Their young, it was believed, could not be 
raised in a state of captivity. The great de- 
mand for ostrich feathers was then met by 
hunting and killing wild birds, and there were 
indications that the species would soon be- 
come extinct. But, in the early sixties, a 
French scientist named Gosse issued a pam- 
phlet in which he argued that the domestica- 
tion of the ostrich was feasible and prac- 
ticable, and not long afterwards a brood of 
ostriches was reared in the city of Algiers. 
Gosse’s pamphlet and news of the experiment 
in Algiers became familiar to two farmers in 
Cape Colony, who determined to undertake 
the domestication of ostriches in South Africa. 
Beginning with two birds, which they caught 
and placed in an inclosure, in a twelve month 
they had a brood of eighty, which marked the 
birth of a new industry, which has played a 
potential part in the development and com- 
merce of a vast region. Large tracts of land 
in South Africa, which could not be profitably 
used for any other purpose, are now devoted 
to this business, and feathers to the value of 
$6,000,000, from nearly 400,000 domesti- 
cated birds, are now annually sent abroad 
from Cape Colony. — Success. 





THE DURATION OF A HorSE’S AFFECTION. — 
The affections of a horse are not inferior to 
his intellectual qualities, and, especially if 
made a pet, he becomes very fond of his mas- 
ter. In case of separation he remembers bim 
for years. But his affection is different from 
that of a dog, which continues to love his 
master even though the latter abuses him 
greatly. Rough, unkind treatment will quickly 
estrange the affection of ahorse. Good horse 
sense discovers no particular reason why a 
horse should be devoted to a master who ha- 
bitually maltreats him. 

The intellect and atfections of a horse point 
out two things so important to a trainer that 
he must bear them in mind until they become 
fixed habits of thought: 

First. Never, under any circumstances, al- 
low a horse successfully to oppose his will to 
yours. If you do he will remember it and 
(reasoning by experience) try it again. 


———— 


——— 
——— 













Second. Always keep his affection. If he 
dislikes you he has no wish to please you; 


and, if his disobedience is always perfunctory, 
you will make but little headway in training 


him. 

These two points assured, he will almost 
invariably try to do whatever you require of 
him—if he only knows what it is.—David 
Buffum, in Success. 





The immense demand for paper and the 
great quantity of wood used in making pulp, 
call for the replanting with some hardy, 
quick-maturing tree of the acres denuded by 
this industry. A future crop of wood must 
be assured. The silver poplar or abele, an 
importation from Europe, now become wild in 
this country, will answer this purpose well. 
It is found in every great city and is almost 
the only shade tree that will survive the nu- 
merous vicissitudes of city life. The sucker- 
ing is a nuisance in the city, but helpful for 
planting. The tree frequently surrounds it- 
self with several thousand sprouts suitable for 
forest planting or it may be grown from cut- 
tings of the branches or of the roots. The 
silver-leaved poplar is of rapid growth under 
favorable conditions. It will flourish upon 
the mountain slopes of the eastern States, 
increasing from three-fourths to one inch in 
diameter yearly. The wood is white and sim- 
ilar to that of the cottonwood. There are 
many places where it would serve a good pur- 
pose for lumber. In twenty years there may 
be grown from 50,000 to 60,000 feet b. m. 
of lumber per acre from the abele— estimating 
170 trees per acre, 20 inches in diameter and 
20-foot length of trunk, which it is capable 
of attaining. Or considering it for pulp pro- 
duction, there would be 6,500 to 7,000 cubic 
feet of wood per acre. 

RussiA’s FLOATING FARMS.—We are accus- 
tomed to think that America leads the world 
in farming methods. But our Department of 
Agriculture is fairly distanced by the Russian 
Government, which not only furnishes seed to 
the farmers of the land, and recommends to 
them improved ways of farming, but sends 
model farms floating round among them as an 
object lesson for their benefit. 

These wandering agricultural experiment 
stations have for their foundation, so we are 
told, immense barges, holding enough pre- 
pared earth to raise goodly crops. On the 
deck is a comfortable building for the profes- 
sors of agriculture who are in charge of the 
‘‘farm,’”’ and a smaller house for the crew. 
There are vegetable patches, grain beds, bee- 
hives, and so on, on each barge. Built at the 
headwaters of the great Russian rivers, and 
launched by the spring freshets, these barges 
loiter down the streams and through the con- 
necting canals all the summer long. When- 
ever they reach a village, they are tied up to 
the landing, the church bell is rung, and the 
starasta, or mayor. leads his flock of villagers 
on board, to take a lesson in farming. 

The professors often give illustrated lec- 
tures to the peasants. They show them how 
to use farming machinery, and give them the 
seeds of new plants. The visiting peasant is 
dull, indeed, if he does not learn something 
that will help him in farming his own little 
field. After the village is satisfied with its 
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lesson, the barge casts loose and moves on to 
the next one. 

When the summer is over, the crops on the 
floating farms are reaped, and the wood of 
the barges is sold in the treeless southern 
country along the river’s mouth for enough, 
often, to pay the expenses of the trip, outside 
of the professors’ salaries. So the whole 
thing is economical enough, after all.—Bar- 
bara Griffiths. 


Don’Ts FOR USERS OF COAL OIL STOVES. — 
Coal oil is a good servant, but a bad master. 
Treat it well, and it returns the compliment; 
grow careless in its use, and it may destroy 
life and property and cause lasting and painful 
injuries. In view of the winter’s prospect it 
is well to lay down a few rules in every house- 
hold about the use of coal oil for fuel. They 
are here summarized in a ‘‘dozen don’ts”: 

1. Don’t fill the reservoir when the stove is 
burning. 

2. Don’t fail to have a thoroughly good 
stove in the first place. 

3. Don’t burn any oil but of the best 
quality. 

4. Don’t spill oil upon the stove, or, if you 
do so by accident, wipe it off carefully before 
approaching it with a lighted match or other 
flame. 

5. Don’t fail to fill the tank out of doors, 
if the stove be provided with a detachable 
tank. 

6. Don’t forget that the less oil there is in 
the tank the more gas there is generated from 
the oil, and unless the gas-escape hole in the 
stopper is sufficient for the escape of this gas 
it is likely to flame up when the wick is 
lighted, causing a small explosion that may 
have big results. The well-filled lamp is 
safest. 

7. Don’t fail at frequent intervals to boil 
the perforated wick tubes in soda water or 
lye, that the ventilation may be free, or an 
ill-smelling stove will result. 

8. Don’t try to force the wick too high, or 
smoke and odor will be inevitable. Some 
stoves have automatic wick regulators. 

9. Don’t expect good combustion unless you 
turn the wick low at first until the cylinder is 
heated through. 

10. Don’t fail frequently to scrape off the 
charred incrustation on the extinguished wick 
with a knife, to secure a clear flame. 

11. Don’t forget that little oil in the tank 
causes rapid consumption of wicks. 

12. Don’t set your burning stove near the 
draft of a door or open window, or you lose 
heat and gain an unpleasant odor. — Baltimore 
Sun. 





DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT.—No class 
of men, as a rule, are more independent than 
farmers. They can stand strikes without any 
great loss. They raise enough to depend on 
for their living, and can exchange one with 
the other. Neighbor Thompson had a lot of 
hay out, help was short, a storm was brewing. 
A neighbor stepped in with the salutation, 
*‘Well, neighbor, I thought I would step in 
and see if I and the boys couldn’t help you get 
that hay in before the rain comes on. We can 
put off the cultivating of our potatoes a day 
or two, and besides, we may get caught as 
you are, and a like favor from you will come 
good.” 






















morning she wanted to get to town to-day.” 


helping the other, and so it should be between 
farmers. 
kindly feeling, make life more enjoyable.— 
A. M. Purdy, in Tribune Farmer. 


than fifteen thousand in stock, and worth ful- 
ly sixty thousand dollars, is one of the inter- 
esting industries of Crisfield, Md. 






in ‘‘cultivating 
decided to embark in the business, and he has 
no cause to regret this decision. 
the Chesapeake thoroughly, having been en- 


joining which he built his terrapin farm, cov- 


‘*Well, now, if that isn’t kind of you. 
I will certainly pay you back; 


There is my roan in the 


“Thank you! My wife was saying this 
So it went on all through the season, each 


The joint work, the sociability, the 


A Terrapin Farm. 
A diamond back terrapin farm, with more 


When Washington and Lafayette were 


forced to eat terrapin at Yorktown because 
the army supplies were low; when counties in 
Maryland passed laws prohibiting the feeding 
of slaves oftener than twice a week on terra- 
pin meat in order to save pork, and when the 
succulent ‘‘reptiles’’ were cooked for food 
for fowls and swine, and could be bought for 
one dollar an ox-cart load, no one dreamed that 
the day would come when the terrapin would 
be almost extinct and worth as much as one 
hundred and sixty dollars a dozen. 
is the situation to-day and in this region the 
most productive of the luscious diamond back 
of the Chesapeake, they are cared for and 
guarded with greater anxiety for their safety 
than were the slaves in the days when they 
protested against being gorged on terrapin 
meat. 


But such 


Believing that good money could be made 
”’ terrapins, A. T. Lavalette, 


He knew 


gaged actively in the oyster, crab and terrapin 
business for mcre than fourteen years, and 
there was no question in his mind but that it 
would only be a few years before terrapins 
would bring almost fabulous prices. Select- 
ing a pretty site for a home on the shore, ad- 


ering about seven acres, everything was ar- 
ranged to suit their habits. The farm is di- 
vided into pens, with high board fences, and 
wire screens cross the sluiceways. In these 
pens there is water, grass and sand, and the 
terrapin can take his choice as to where to 
spend his time. Plank walks high above the 
water and marsh are contructed over the farm, 
and when Lavalette wishes to feed his valuable 
reptiles he simply goes out on one of these 
elevations and clasps his hands together, mak- 
ing a loud noise. In an instant the terrapins 
come helter skelter from the sand, marsh and 
water and huddle under the walk where he 
stands while those in the other pens crawl 
against the wire screens and fences in an ef- 
fort to get through. They sometimes crawl 
on one another until they are three feet thick, 
and occasionally there are some pretty lively 
fights, though a terrapin is not generally very 
pugnacious. They are fed on crabs, fish and 
meats of every kind, but are small eaters. It 
is seldom that a terrapin will attack any liv- 
ing thing larger than a fly or a small bug. 


You 
couldn’t have offered me help in a more accep- 
table time. 
and, by the way, neighbor, I see one of your 
road horses is lame. 
pasture doing nothing. Send one of the chil- 
dren over when you wish to use him.” 




























the torpid state. 
of those taken from the beds of deep creeks 
will measure from six and one-half to eight 
and one-half inches, with an average weight 
of two and three-quarter pounds, and are fe- 





SNe 


A. T. Lavalette has terrapin of all sizes, 


Their growth is remarably slow, and it ig eg. 
timated that at least forty years is required 
for a terrapin to attain its full growth, 
diamond back seldom grows to be over nine 
inches in length, measured by the stomach or 
under shell. 
blooded reptile, and with the coming of the 
first frost he begins to locate himself for the 
winter, and it is necessary on this farm to keep 
a close eye on the weather and use artificial 
means for keeping the terrapin from freezing, 
The favorite place for the hibernation of the 
very large sizes is a few inches below the 
soft, oozy mud at the bend of a three or four 
fathom V shaped channel in the bed of a creek 
about the same distance from shore to shore, 
Thousands of such creeks penetrate the shores 
and islands of the Chesapeake, and those less 
frequented by man are instinctively selected 
by the terrapin for its haunts. 
how long they may remain hibernated, they 
never lose an ounce in weight, and come out 
in the late spring as gay as crickets, though 
for months they have not tasted food nor wa- 
ter. 
about six months. 
the mud, and leave at the spot they disappear 
a small mound, in the middle of which a hole 
may be discerned. 
which first attract the hunter and fisherman. 


The 


The terrapin is by nature a cold 


No matter 


The time of hibernation usually lasts 
They bury a few inches in 


It is the mound and hole 


During this period the terrapin is caught in 
At least ninety per cent. 


males, while eighty per cent. of those bed- 
ded in marshes have an average weight of one 
pound, and measure less than five inches and 
are males. The latter always bed in the 
marshes and among the rushes of shallow 
ponds, only venturing in cold water during the 
summer and warmest spring months in which 
time they lead a migratory life in search of 
food, consisting principally of small shell fish 
and crabs. 

The terrapin is easily tracked, and the mar- 
ket value being so high, the shores are always 
dotted with hunters, and it is mainly from 
these that A. T. Lavalette buys. A few of 
the hunters still employ dogs in tracking them 
but a dog trained to track terrapin is seldom 
suited for anything else, and the result is that 
few dogs are kept engaged in the business. 
Years ago nearly every resiaent of the eastern 
shore had his terrapin dog. When a dog 
tracks and finds a terrapin he places his feet 
on him and holds him until the hunter comes. 
Dogs also locate the nests of terrapin, and the 
hunters take the eggs, worth but little as 
food, but going far towards hastening the ex- 
termination of the terrapin. It requires a 
skilled hunter to catch a terrapin with a net 
or dredge. Nothing has, perhaps, hastened 
the scarcity of terrapin more than the burn- 
ing of the marshes in the early spring causing 
the reptiles to come from their places of hi- 
bernation under the impression that it is 
spring, and that it is safe for them to venture 
out. Thousands are burned to death in this 
way, and stringent laws have been enacted 
against firing the marshes, but the hunters 
evade the law by declaring the fires acciden- 


tal. 
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While the people of this region are noted for , troduced by the Answers to the Queries, much se- | to church, but for all there should be peace, tran- 


their honesty and 
takes no chances. 

in the centre of his terrapin farm, built twen- 
ty feet above the marsh on piles, and in this 
house are Winchester rifles. One of his 
trusted employees sleeps in the house every 
night, and it would be unwise for any one to 
attempt to make a raid on the farm. Large 
rats give him more trouble than thieves, as 
they occasionally get into the pen and kill and 
eat the young. Rats will also dig and eat the 
eggs, and, as a terrapin deposits her eggs only 
once a year, the breaking up of a ‘‘hatch- 
ing’ means a heavy loss. A. T. Lavalette 
says it is a great error to state that terrapin 
eggs are hatched by the sun’s heat. The 
nests of eggs are laid in wet sand and covered 
to a depth of five or six inches. It requires 
from forty to forty-two days for the eggs to 
hatch. It is from three to five days after the 
eggs hatch before the little terrapin can go 
waddling around. The young receive little at- 
tention from the mother and almost from the 
first are left to look out for themselves and 
get along the best they can. After a few 
weeks the little fellows sport around in the 
shallow water and crawl out on the sand banks 
as frisky as young colts.—-N. Y. Tribune. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

Report CONCERNING IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 
lowa Yearly Meeting, held this year at Earlham, 
commenced the fifteenth of Tenth Month and con- 
tinued by adjournments till the twentieth of the 
same. Meeting of ministers and elders took place 
at8 A.M. Meeting for Worship at 10 A. m., and 
Meeting for Sufferings at 3 p.m. The attendance 
was fairly representative. Death and other causes 
continue to diminish the roll, but a few names 
being added from time to time the actual decrease 
inmembership is not large. And it is evident that 
much interest exists all over the body for main- 
tenance of the distinctive characteristics of the 
profession. The exercises of gifted ones during 
the various sessions were clear and emphatic in 
that direction, and encouraging to all to faithful- 
ness in what might appear small matters. 

Epistles were received from all of the Yearly 
Meetings in correspondence, and the reading of 
them was occasion for marked response in evidence 
of the great value of this means in the hand of the 
great Head of the Church for drawing into closer 
fellowship those concerned to walk in the simplicity 
and fulness of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Sarah Ann Hobson, a minister from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, and Beulah Cameron, her companion, also 
Charles N. Brown, a minister from Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, and Alvin Lawrence, his companion, all 
with certificates, were acceptably present, whose 
company and service from day to day had large 
place of usefulness in stirring up the pure mind 
in many, and reminding all of their immense re- 
sponsibility for the revelation of Jesus Christ in 
them, and in pleasing engagement of spirit en- 
treating every one to come from under condemna- 
— and enter into the liberty of the children of 
God. 

Other voices were heard in testimony, and with 
like baptizing power, and fresh presentation of 
the spiritual nature of the kingdom of Christ, 
making it manifest that citizenship therein in- 
volved close following in the footsteps of the Re- 
deemer, and sharing his fellowship. Hence, away 
from all dependence on, or acknowledgment of 
forms and ritual devices of men which lead into 
mystery and confusion, and far apart from the 
clear vision of the pure in heart who are per- 
mitted—marvellous revelation !—to see God. 

While considering the state of the Society, in- | 






















in fervent prayer that submission to the yoke of 


Christ might be known by all in our holy profes- 
sion. Grateful acknowledgment was also made for 


assurance that the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness in the earth was still measurably upheld 
within our borders. 

A letter was received from Thomas H. Whitson, 
a minister of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
one from Benjamin Vail, a minister of the same 
body, expressing warm interest in this Yearly 
Meeting, with appreciation of having visited it on 
former occasions. The counsel and encouragement 
contained in these epistles were felt to be tokens 
of Christian love and deep concern for the welfare 
of our Zion, provoking a sense of gratitude in 
many hearts to God and the writers for thus re- 
membering us. 

Clarkson T. Penrose and Milton Mills were ap- 
pointed Clerk and assistant clerk. 

As usual the concluding session was a joint 
one, and proved to be a season when the heart- 
tendering influence of Divine favor rested on the 
assembly with contriting, humbling power, a fitting 
complement to the continuous exhibition of broth- 
erly love and condescension prevailing in all former 
sessions, making separation difficult. 

A.C. 

West Brancu, Iowa, Tenth Month 31, 1902. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES.—We have 
not every year been able, from the religious stand- 
point of Friends, to publish with the implied com- 
mendation that the act might carry, all the topics, 
or the expected treatment of them, offered in the 
program of the University Extension lectures. 
Now the thirteenth annual announcement is before 
us, showing promise of instructive courses of lec- 
tures by able thinkers and learned speakers. In a 
time when so much is afloat to waste it and us 
with shallow entertainment, it is a relief to be 
afforded means of instruction for winter evenings, 
which may deepen the thought and reflection in the 
younger and the older. We see nothing likely to 
conflict with this purpose in the lectures an- 
nounced to be delivered in Association Hall, Phila- 
delphia, as follows : 


“On Greece and the Rise of Rome.” By Cecil E. 
Lavell. Six lectures. 

“Some Aspects of the Greek Religion.” By John 
H. Wright. One lecture. 

“Imperial Rome.” By W. Hudson Shaw. 
lectures. 

“The Philosophy of Plato and its Relation to 
Modern Life.” By Edward Howard Griggs. Six 
lectures. 

“The History of the Republic of Venice.” By 
W. Hudson Shaw. Six lectures. 

“The Life and Teaching of John Ruskin.” By 
W. Hudson Shaw. Six lectures. 


Six 





G. Stanley Hall, in Ainslee’s, gives what he calls 
“the logic of the Sabbath”—As a psychologist, I 
believe one day in seven should be kept holy from 
work and sacred to man’s primitive paradise of 
leisure. Iam no Puritan pietist or even Sabba- 
tarian in any severe sense, but hold that this is 
one of the greatest of all human institutions, and 
that the command to keep it as a day of rest is 
written in our physiological constitutions. If need 
be, it may be kept in sleep, man’s great restorer. 
Our nerves and brain must be refreshed, and we 
must start a new weekly rythm on a higher plane 
than we closed the old one. The mental scenery 
must be changed. The brooder’s overthought must 
have enlarged our plans and given us both mo- 
mentum and direction. What form the rest cure 
should take differs perhaps for each person. I go 


died at the age of ninety. 





square dealing, Lavalette | riousness took hold of the meeting. And while it quility, repose, surcease of worry and relaxation. 
He has a one room house | WS clear there was much to cause sadness be-| In no land should the “Sabbath” be so hallowed 
cause of manifest deficiencies, travail of soul was 


as in this land of hustle, tension and Americanitis. 
the engagement of not a few, finding expression 


Canon Rawlinson of Canterbury has recently 
His repute as an his- 
torian is still high. Egypt and the Eastern em- 
pires were the chief fields of his historical labors. 
He wrote also on Bible history and criticism. 


George A. Gordon, in his lecture on “ The Quest 
for a Theology,” delivered at Yale last week, said: 
“The final thing to remember in the quest for a 
theology is that the soul in Christian experience is 
the foundation of theology. To be a great spiritual 
thinker one must be a great spiritual liver.” 


The religious world, says the Boston Transcript, 
rings with cries for men. Trustees of institutions 
and of churches say there is a growing difficulty 
in securing men competent to fill vacancies of the 
first grade. Time was when men were imported 
from England, but sentiment is against that course, 
save in a few religious bodies and under excep- 
tional circumstances. There is at the moment 
needed a general Secretary for the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, a corresponding secretary 
for the American Baptist Home Mission Society, a 
general financial agent for the six Congregational 
benevolent societies, a dean for the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and a rabbi for Temple Emanu- 
El, New York, the greatest Jewish place of wor- 
ship in the world. Tremont Temple pastorate, 
Boston, is vacant, and no one in sight for the 
place. Discussion is already being had of names 
for Methodist bishops. Since the removal of the 
pastoral time limit there is a demand for greater 
supervision, and because ministers who are lo- 
cated are determined to stay, there is a decreased 
source of supply for Episcopal material. Finally, 
there are in most of the large cities pulpits of the 
first grade in large numbers looking for occu- 
pants. Salaries offered by these vacant places are 
hardly in a single instance lower than $5,000 a 
year, and some of them run as high as $12,000. 
Harder conditions are coming to be attached to these 
important positions ; conditions which make them 
compare in ability requirement with the great 
prizes of the commercial world. 

A writer in the Pacifie declares : “ A new era of 
revelation is opening. What is wanted would 
seem to be a common ascent of Christian scholars 
to the higher levels of hfe and thought from 
which they may overlook minor differences and 
realize the unities of faith.” 





Sir Bartle Frere, formerly the governor of Bom- 
bay, has declared that the teaching of Christianity 
among 160,000,000 of civilized, industrious Hindus 
and Mohammedans in India is effecting changes, 
moral, social and political, which for extent and 
rapidity of effect are extraordinary. 


The Churchman says : “The relation of the Bible 
to public education seems to be attracting atten- 
tion simultaneously in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. 


MANY FiNnNs CominG HeERE.—-The loss by Finns 
of their autonomy as a people to Russia caused a 
year or more ago a movement to send Finns to this 
country. The final act of the czar in taking away 
the last vestige of Finn peculiarity had the effect, 
it is said, of determining vast numbers of Finns to 
quit Finland, and this winter and spring at least 
twenty thousand arecoming to theseshores. Some 
of these Finns speak Finnish and others speak 
Swedish. None speak Russian, and therein lies 
one of their grievances. There are two churches 
in Finland, the Lutheran and the Evangelical. In 
this country most Lutherans call themselves evan- 
gelical, but in Finland they do not. Finns coming 
to America are seeking Lutheran connection, and 
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there are three large Finnish Lutheran synods. 
Some others, and especially those of the evangeli- 
cal type when at home, are seeking union with the 
Congregationalists. There are now five Finnish 
Congregational churches in America. They are 
located in Fitchburg and Quincy, Mass., in Con- 
neaut and Ashtabula, Ohio, and in New York city. 


Penn’s “ Holy Experiment” is the subject of an 
interesting article by Ernest E. Taylor in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Tenth Month. The writer 
gives a very clear picture of the main features of 
that great experiment, and brings out forcibly 
“the distinguishing mark of greatness placed 
upon Penn’s government—his treatment of the na- 

tives and his relations with them over a long 
course of years;” those relations being based 
“upon the natural rights of mankind—not upon 
the supposed interests of trade.” It is a distinct 
gain to have sound Quaker teaching in magazines 
for the general reader. Friends of to-day too 
little utilize the general press for promoting their 
conception of truth.—London Friend. 
— - =. +5 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates. — The members of the Commission 
have been visiting the anthracite region in Pennsylvania, 
entering coal mines, and inquiring personally into the 
methods of mining and transporting coal, and the wages 
paid. The Commission has decided that if any award is 
made affecting existing rates of wages, such award shall 
take effect Eleventh Month 1,1902. The miners wanted 
the new scale of prices, if one is made, to date from 
the time they returned to work. The operators left the 
matter to be decided by the Commission. 

A despatch from Washington says: The rate at which 
the bubonic plague is increasing in California is causing 
alarm, and the action of the New Haven conference of 
Health Boards last week has served to arouse the Gov- 
ernment authorities to the necessity of prompt efforts 
to stamp out the disease completely. It is said that the 
business men of San Francisco have used their influence 
to keep the health authorities from publishing the facts 
in regard to the cases that have occurred, and have in 
this way aided in the spread of the disease. It is now 
believed that the time has come for the general Govern- 
ment to act. 

A despatch from Jackson, Miss., says: The alarm- 
ing growth of the use of cocaine among the negroes of 
Mississippi has caused the suggestion to be made that 
medical laws should be enacted for the suppression of 
the evil. The cocaine habit is demoralizing the race in 
this State, and its growth in recent years has been phe- 
nomenal. Thousands of victims may be found among the 
negroes. 

The statement is made in Chicago that between 40,000 
and 50,000 colonists have gone into the far western, 
northwestern and southwestern States during the Ninth 
and Tenth Months. The movement of home seekers and 
settlers has never before been so great in the history of 
Western railways. 

The new steamer Korea of the Pacific Mail Company’s 
line has recently made the voyage from Yokohama to 
San Francisco in ten days, a distance of 4,000 miles in a 
straight line. This is the shortest passage between 
these two points on record. 

Prof. Hilprecht in a lecture on the results of ex- 
plorations in Babylonia, has stated that tablets have been 
discovered which confirmed the Biblical account of the 
journeyings of Abraham and the entrance of the children 
of Israel into Palestine. 

The aggregate horse power now being developed at 
Niagara Falls approaches 500,000. 

Nearly 6,000,000 acres of land in Northern California 
have been withdrawn from the area of public lands by a 
late order of the Secretary of the Interior for the pur- 
pose of growing forests. 

FOREIGN —A despatch from Washington says that the 
Chinese minister is endeavoring to induce the Powers, par- 
ties to the treaty of Pekin, to consent to arbitrate the 
important question as to whether the indemnities to be 
paid them shall be paid on a gold or a silver basis. The 
issue is of the utmost importance to China ; in fact, it is 
said that the insistence of the Powers upon a settlement 
on the gold basis would mean the ruin of the Chinese 
Empire, which is totally unable to pay the vast sum of 
nearly 450,000,000 taels in gold. He has appealed to the 
United States for help in influencing the other Powers. 
Secretary Hay has met the appeal favorably, and has con- 
sented to accept the proposition in behalf of the United 
ttates if the other Powers agree to it. 
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The Chinese Benevolent Society, of Victoria, B. C., has 
received cablegrams from South China asking for assist- 
ance for the famine stricken people. Their crop has 
failed in five largely populated districts as a result of a 
drought, which has lasted five months. 

A despatch from Berlin, says: Increasing pressure is 
being brought to bear on the Government in Germany 
with the object of opening the frontiers for the importa- 
tion of foreign animals and a relaxation of the regulations 
created to exclude meat exports, or for something which 
will afford relief from the excessive prices of meat, which 
have now risen to levels which areprohibitive for the la- 
boring people and which are seriously affecting the re- 
sources of middle-class families. The best beef retails at 
44 cents a pound. and other meats are proportionately 
high. The wholesale prices in the German markets are 
from 15 to 25 per cent. higher than in those of neighbor- 
ing countries. 

The discovery is reported of the site of the ancient city 
of Gezer, in Palestine, formerly occupied by the Canaan- 
ites, the king and people of which were slain by Joshua. 

Recent despatches from Yorkton, in the N. W. terri- 
tory of Canada, state that several hundred Doukhobors, 
under the influence of religious excitement, have left their 
homes, and are going from village to village among their 
own people, and it is reported are moving towards Win- 
nipeg. The Colonization Agent Speers is reported to have 
said on the 3lst ult.: “ Exhaustion, hunger and sleepless- 
ness have rendered their condition such that they can no 
longer be reasoned with. I have worked night and day 
with the misguided people, and must confess defeat so far 
as inducing them to return to their homes is concerned. 
One thing is certain, the Doukhobors must be taken care 
of. Ihave wired the authorities at Ottawa to give the 
question of their condition the most serious consideration.” 

A despatch from Vienna says that the migration of 
Roumanian Jews to the United States has again com- 
menced, and that large numbers of men are now on their 
way. The former parties of emigrants were mostly women 
and children. 

The last section of the British Imperial Pacific Cable 
was laid at the Fiji islands on the 30th ult. A message 
was received on the 3lst at Ottawa, Canada, from Premier 
Seddon, of New Zealand, on the completion of the great 
undertaking. 

It is estimated the cases of cholera that have occurred 
in the Philippine Islands since Third Month 20 last ag- 
gregate 75,000, with a mortality of 75 per cent. Some 
of the towns have lost 10 per cent. of their population, 
and the epidemic continues severe. Cholera has also 
caused great mortality in Japan, China and Egypt. 

A despatch from Paris, says: Foreign Minister Del- 
casse has announced that Germany, Great Britain and 
France had agreed with Japan to submit to The Hague 
Arbitration Court the exact interpretation of existing 
treaties dealing with the holding of perpetual leases of 
property by foreigners in Japan. 

Earthquakes have occurred recently in Southern Mex- 
ico, and the volcano of Santa Maria in Guatemala is re- 
ported to have lately been in a state of eruption. Dust 
from this and other volcanoes has spread several hundred 
miles over the surrounding country. For fifty-three hours 
the town of Tapuchula, in the State of Chiapas, Mex., 
was almost totally dark. 

There was a slight eruption of the Soufriere volcano in 
the island of St. Vincent on the 28th ult., and tremors of 
the earth were continually felt, causing much alarm. 

The Agricultural Department of Russia is taking steps 
which will prepare the way for that country to play an 
important part in supplying the leading markets with 
beef, in opposition to the American meat exporters. 
Special steamers have been built with freezing chambers, 
intended to ply between a Russian port, via the Kiel 
Canal, and London, with huge cargoes of fresh meat. 

Prof. Heilprin in describing the eruption of Mont Pelee 
on the 30th of Eighth Month, said: “I saw for the first 
time the column of steam and ashes rising not less than 
five to six miles above the summit of the mountain. It 


was about 1500 feet in diameter, and had a velocity of 


about three miles a minute.” 


RECEIPTS. : 
Received from George Sykes, agent, England, 


£22 3s and od, being 10s each for himself, Mary 
Ashby, John Anderson, Robert Bigland, Elizabeth 


M. Bellows. R. B. Brockbank, Birmingham Friends’ 
Reading Society, E. and G. Brodrib, 


wees, Thomas Francis, William Graham, W. B. 


Gibbins, Rachel Hall, Ann Holmes, John Hine, 
Frances 
LeTall, Joseph Lamb, W. C. 
McCheane, David McCaughtrie, Anna Moorhouse, 
August Marshall, Wm. R. Nash, Daniel Pickard, 


William Knowles, Elizabeth Knowles, 


Kennedy, W. J. 



















Horatio 
Blake, A. Cheal, Stephen Cumberland, A. L. De- 
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George Pitt, John Sykes, Eliza M. Southall, John 
E. Southall, J. H. Shield, Isaac Sharp, James 
Stewart, F. B. Sainty, E. C. Thompson, Sarah Jane 
Wood, John H. Walker, William Williamson, T 
de Chronschoff to No. 27, Vol. 77, and £1 for 
Ellen K. Watkins, 2s 6d for J. A. Braithwaite and 
1s 3d for P. T. Moffat; from James Hobson, agent 
Ireland, £5 10s, being 10s «ach for Henry Bell, 
Edward Bell, William S. Cole, John Douglas, J. 
F. Duguid, Charles Elcock, Forster Green, Frances 
Green, T. M. Haughton, Charles B. Lamb and 
William White. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





MEETING AT LANLDOWNE.—A meeting for worship, ap- 
pointed by Chester Monthly Meeting, will be held in the 
Meeting Honse at Lansdowne on Fifth-day evening, 
Eleventh Month 20th, 1902, at 8 o'clock. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Open on week-days from 11.30 A.M. to 2 P. M., and 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
Circulation of books free. 
Among the new books are the following : 
BENSON, Jane.— Quaker Pioneers in Russia. 
CuyLer, T. L.—Recollections of a Long Life. 
HENDERSON, C. H.— Education and the Larger Life. 
HEMSTREET, Charles.— When Old New York Was Young. 
Hosmer, J. K.—Louisiana Purchase. 
MARDEN, O. S.—Stepping Stones. 
Myers, A. C.—Immigration of the Irish Quakers to 
Pennsylvania, 1682-1750. 
Peters, J. P. (ed.)—Labor and Capital. 
WASHINGTON, B. T.—Character Building. 
WInsLow, H. M.—Literary Boston of To-day. 


WANTED, a teacher in the Friend’s school for Indian 
children at Tunesassa, New York. Application may be 
made to CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 

626 Spruce Street, Phila., 
HANNAH F. CARTER, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


or 





DIED, at the residence of her brother-in-law, James 
Steer, near Barnesville, Ohio, Ninth Month 7th, 1902, in 
the eighty-first year of her age, HANNAH G. TATUM; 38 
beloved member and elder of Stillwater Particular and 
Monthly Meeting. She was firmly attached to the doc- 
trines and customs of the Society of Friends. “‘ Blessed 
are they whose names are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life.” 





, at her residence in West Chester, Pa., on the 
fourteenth of the Tenth Month, Despie E. Cops, in the 
seventieth year of her age ; a beloved member and min- 
ister of West Chester Particular and Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. On the 12th she attended the usual First-day 
meeting, in which she was engaged in a tendering com- 
munication, particularly addressing the young, in whose 
welfare she was deeply interested. In the evening of 
that day she wrote as follows to a friend: “ The summer 
has been short, and a happy one to me, the weather 80 
delightful and earth so beautiful. I have felt amid all 
that has been meted out to me of suffering and anxiety, 
that ‘God is good,’ and desires for myself and others 
that our faith may not fail in the time of trial, and a8 
time passes on, that the needful preparation for the 
spirit’s departure from this scene of change and unrest, 
may be perfected in us, through the power and efficacy of 
| that Grace that has been sufficient to overcome the 
world ; and that through mercy, we shall be safely gath- 


ered into the haven of unending rest and peace, prepared 
Her death occurred after an attack 
lasting about balf an hour of a disease of the heart to 
“Blessed are those servants 


for the redeemed.” 


which she was subject. 
whom the Lord when He cometh shall find watching.” 
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